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REMY DE GOURMONT 


BOUT twenty years ago a junior assistant librarian 
A of the Bibliothéque Nationale published an article, 
entitled “ Patriotism the Plaything,” in which he 
advocated an amicable understanding between France and 
Germany. It would not be easy for a French official to take 
this sensible view even to-day ; at that time it was nothing 
less than a public scandal. Bureaucracy at once released 
the unpatriotic young librarian from any further duty in the 
service of the State. He was free to devote himself to the 
career of literature and to develop his dangerous opinions at 
leisure. 

I doubt whether many who can claim the privilege of 
being his friends at that time quite realised the position of 
unique authority in the intellectual world which Remy de 
Gourmont was slowly but surely to achieve. A simple, 
quiet, friendly man, born in a Norman chateau, he displayed 
more than the Norman’s usual undemonstrative reticence. 
The strong fibre and tenacity of the Norman, his aristocratic 
individualism, lay beneath. But it was not obvious. More- 
over, Gourmont was already a recluse, happiest when, 
slipping on a monk’s robe for ease, he shut himself up in his 
book-lined cell in the Latin Quarter. He has displayed the 
restless daring of the Northman in the spiritual world ; he 
has no passion for exploring the physical world ; he is doubt- 
less too cosmopolitan in temper, too universal in his 
curiosities to adopt the saying of Malherbe, “ Hors de Paris, 
il n’y a pas de salut”; but he lives in accordance with it, 
and in the course of nearly thirty years he has changed his 
domicile but once, and then by only a few yards. 

On one side of his manifold temperament Gourmont is 
indeed something of a monk; a few centuries earlier he 
would have added fame to one of the great Benedictine 
foundations of Normandy. It is notable that his earliest 
large book was a scholarly but vividly interesting study of 
medieval monkish verse, ““ Le Latin Mystique,” to which 
Huysmans contributed a preface. Even his first novel, 


“* Sixtine,” which belongs to the same period as “* Le Latin 
Mystique,” reveals something of the same side of Gour- 
mont’s temperament. 


It is described as “‘ roman de la vie 





cérébrale,”’ and that description may be applied to the novels 
and plays that have succeeded it. They are all evocations, 
phantasmagoric processions called into being by the fiat of 
a singularly vigorous brain. The fragrance of life, the breath 
of the actual world, the touch of real warm humanity, 
though not entirely absent, are rarely felt. ‘Their intellectual 
insight has in it something of the aloofness of the cloister, 
and their sensual passion the daring analysis of the early 
theologians. Even in the most splendid of these books, ‘* A 
Night in the Luxembourg ”’ (the only book of Gourmont’s yet 
accessible to the English reader, in Mr. Arthur Ransome’s 
well-rendered version), this cloistered character remains, 
although we are here lifted to a height whence the aspiration 
of religions and philosophies are serenely regarded as har- 
monious manifestations of a new Trinity: Beauty, Strength 
and Intelligence. The procession of variegated imagery that 
passed before the vision of St. Anthony in the desert is the 
symbol of all these achievements in the imaginative field, 
and Gourmont has himself pointed out that we may regard 
Anthony’s visions as, after all, not the least satisfactory 
method of experiencing life at the worst as a tumultuous 
passage towards spiritual peace. In the extravagances of 
the imaginative Gourmont we can find a clue to the clear- 
eyed sanity of the philosophic Gourmont. 

Thus the spirit of the cloister in Remy de Gourmont is 
not accompanied by any attraction to the religious life. He 
is constitutionally incapable of that Catholic seduction which 
finally overcame his early friend Huysmans. His aloofness, 
indeed, is really an aloofness not so much from the world as 
from the prejudices which seem to him to obscure and spoil 
the world. He is of the school of Goethe and of Flaubert. 
He is a lover of life ; intellectual freedom and spiritual in- 
dependence are to him the prime necessaries of life. The 
monastery of his heart’s desire would be no La Trappe, but 
rather an Abbey of Thelema. It is thus that he has become 
a great critic of life, a supreme master and critic of style. 

It was less as a moralist than as an inquirer into the 
wsthetics of language that Gourmont started on his career. 
Herein, we may well believe, he was stimulated by a strain 
in his blood, by a double tradition in his family ; for, it is 
interesting to note, Remy de Gourmont is the descendant of 
the famous sixteenth-century printer, who was also a scholar, 
Gilles de Gourmont, while on his mother’s side he is of the 
family which three centuries earlier had produced the great 
Norman law-giver of French language and style, Malherbe. 
It is not surprising that he was peculiarly attracted to the 
art of using words—not only to words as jewels, but still 
more as the substratum of thought. He recognises that 
language is a vital growth. ‘ The beauty of a language is 
its purity,” but this is to be safeguarded, not by rigid rules, 
but by good sense, by a fine esthetic feeling, which watches 
over growth, not disdaining even slang, but avoiding so far 
as possible foreign importations and classical neologisms, 
moulding all in accordance with the genius of the language 
itself. Such problems as these are discussed in a penctra- 
tive and stimulating way in “ L’Esthétique de la Langue 
Francaise,”’ and elsewhere in Gourmont’s work. 

The study of words leads on to the study of style, and 
Gourmont approaches style in the same spirit as words. 
Style in itself, he argues, is nothing. Whatever is deeply 
thought is well written ; “ the style is the very thought.” 
In his literary predilections Gourmont may be said to be in 
the fundamental sense classically French. But for Pseudo- 
classicality he has no taste, and just as little for Roman- 
ticism ; the one seems to him frigid, the other baroque. “ I 
feel at home,”’ he remarks, *‘ before Boileau and after Baude- 
laire,” though it must be added that his fine literary insight, 
his sense of justice, do not forsake him even when he is 
dealing with the pseudo-classical or the romantic period. 
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But this aloofness from each of the opposed extravagances 
of the French genius—linking the late nineteenth to the 
early seventeenth century, Verlaine to Ronsard, and Mal- 
larmé to Béroalde de Verville, a continuity of things that 
are vital, personal and independent—imparts a rare quality 
to Gourmont’s literary judgments. We feel that we are 
listening to one who speaks with authority, from the heart 
of the French genius, which is too alive to be cold, and has 
too fine a sense of measure to be excessive. As a critic of 
literature Gourmont is supreme, and it would be hard to 
point to any living writer who could produce a volume so 
decisive and so masterly, so mature in its balanced and 
mellow judgments, as the latest volume of the ‘‘ Promenades 
Littéraires.”” If it were necessary to furnish any demon- 
stration of this critic’s insight into literature, one need only 
refer to his “‘ Livre des Masques.”” Nothing is so difficult 
as to estimate the literary quality of people the critic himself 
moves among, still for the most part at the outset of their 
careers. This is what Gourmont attempted nearly twenty 
years ago in the brief and firm sketches included in his 
““ Livre des Masques,”’ and it is doubtful whether a single 
judgment there recorded needs seriously revising to-day. 
Here, and throughout his critical work, Gourmont has been 
aided by his peculiar intellectual aloofness. He can pene- 
trate to the core of the exsthetic product before him un- 
moved by those secondary considerations which so easily 
dim the vision of the less unattached critic. The ruthless 
energy of his criticism may sometimes seem too destructive, 
as when he declares that of the whole naturalistic period 
nothing survives but a few stories of Villiers de l’Isle Adam 
and Guy de Maupassant, but we realise, in the end, that we 
are in the presence of one who lives habitually with great 
literature, and will tolerate nothing that falls short of per- 
fection. Life is too brief, after all, for the unessential 
things. 

Remy de Gourmont is more than a critic of literature ; he 
is a critic of ideas. He was first led to philosophy and 
science, he has himself indicated, by the study of words 
regarded as the substance of thought. But it is clear that, 
whatever the avenue of approach, his searching and indepen- 
dent spirit was bound, sooner or later, to undertake the 
task of examining and appraising the current notions of the 
time. He has devised a doctrine of the dissociation of ideas 
and what he calls a law of intellectual constancy as clues in 
these fields, wherein he has approached the most various and 
the most fundamental problems, not excluding that of sex. 
His “ Physique de Amour” is, indeed, one of his most 
notable books. In science and in philosophy he is the heroic 
amateur, lacking in training and in equipment, but never 
failing in keen penetration. The “‘ Revue des Idées,” of 
which he is the founder and editor, reflects the extent of his 
curiosities and the thoroughness of his research. 

Above all, Remy de Gourmont is, in the wide and deep 
sense, a moralist, a great critic of life. A thinker with so 
powerful an impulse to weigh and to test, to search out the 
essential things, he could not fail to be profoundly interested 
in human action. This interest, already pronounced in the 
‘*Chemin de Velours,” has steadily developed, growing at 
the same time more tolerant and many-sided, for he never 
forgets that “ the true philosopher always smiles.” Gour- 
mont the moralist may best be studied in the successive 
volumes of the “* Dialogues des Amateurs.’’ Here questions 
and incidents of the day, as they occur, are discussed, play- 
fully or gravely, but always with reference to fundamental 
principles, by the man in the street and the man of the fire- 
side, M. Delarue and M. Desmaisons, who but thinly disguise 
Gourmont’s own attitude. He is a sceptic in the face of 
social panaceas. “ To live,” he says, “ is to grow in wisdom 
and in scepticism,” but he is always an optimist and on the 
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side of joy in life. The problem of the supposed antagonism 
between social organisation and individual liberty has for 
him no difficulties; his tradition of order, his instinct of 
freedom, are alike too strong. He values social organisation, 
but he values it as the guardian of liberty. “ Society is an 
apparatus to protect the individual.” And all progress 
worthy of the name, he declares, is progress in liberty. 
From this standpoint, and with all the resources of his wit 
and irony and sanely balanced intelligence, he castigates the 
darling sins of his age, those most deplorable sins of all, 
which believe themselves to be virtues. In the Latin world 
Remy de Gourmont thus performs much the same function 
as our own Bernard Shaw performs in the so-called Anglo- 
Saxon world, with the inevitable differences involved by the 
possession of another temperament and the need to react 
vitally against another group of social prejudices. 
Havetock ELLs. 


AMERICAN LITERATURE 
TO-DAY 


NGLISHMEN are inclined to complain of American 
E literature because it is so dreadfully American, 
but in America the complaint is that it is not 
American enough. George Washington’s first concern as 
a President of the United States was to prove to Europe 
that the States had become a country, that they were 
separated from Europe by something more than the Atlantic ; 
and he severely snubbed a French Ambassador who paid 
him less than his due of homage. Washington’s attitude 
was not understood by his contemporaries, but it is that of 
all American citizens to-day. Their country, their nation- 
ality, their national temperament, are things of which they 
have become conscious, which they like to hear discussed. 
These are new possessions, and it is human to be proud of 
new possessions of such colossal dimensions. Americans 
have shown that they can people vast territories, that they 
can heap up the largest fortunes and construct the highest 
sky-scrapers in the world. But they are not content with 
that. They propose to conquer in the arts as they appear 
to conquer in industry. The Opera is patronised in New 
York, and indeed in other American cities, as it is not 
patronised in London. They are already beginning to be 
aware of successes in the plastic arts, and to compare their 
sculpture with the masterpieces of Europe. And when they 
are discussing their own literature they say, “* Let us make 
it more American ; something real and characteristic of our- 
selves ; something that does not depend upon European 
models.” 

We in England have just the opposite way of speaking. 
We make it a reproach against Dickens and Thackeray that 
they are essentially English, and we can only make the 
indictment more severe by calling them middle-Victorian. 
We complain of Mr. Wells and even Mr. Bennett because 
they belong too much to the English tradition. We praise 
Mr. Galsworthy because he studied the technique of Turge- 
niev; Mr. Henry James-—-who is surely half-English— 
because he assimilated Flaubert ; and Mr. Conrad because 
he remained a Pole. Americans are not ashamed of owning 
Mr. James—not at all—-but they could wish that he were a 
little less distinctively European in his tastes. They are 
rightly proud of Mrs. Edith Wharton, but they wish that 
she had not derived her technique from Henry James and 
Flaubert. The New England cult is distinctly unpopular 
in greater America. New England has most of the literary 
traditions, and New England leans upon old England. The 
John Burroughs of to-day has his literary ancestry in 
Thoreau, and Thoreau was inspired by the English Lake 
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poets, just as Emerson was inspired first by Wordsworth 
and then by Carlyle. The Americans of to-day prefer to 
look westwards. Even in New York they praise the glories 
of Chicago and Detroit, and in Chicago and Detroit they 
praise the cities west of the Rockies. They are clamouring 
for a literature which should savour of the West, which 
should reflect what they regard as the essential national 
sentiment—that new, potent, self-contained consciousness of 
the men whose fathers broke down the old Alleghany barrier, 
and for a time at least cut themselves off from Europe. 


But there is not a little of England—the unmetropoli- 
tanised England-—still surviving in the veins of these middle- 
westerners and far-westerners of the States. It is interesting 
to see how Mr. Pryce Collier, writing about Germany, con- 
stanily uses the phrase “in England and America,” as if 
the two nations still had more in common than any other 
two nations. When Mr. Arnold Bennett 
carefully worded charge against “* those United States,”’ he 
almost always brings the same charge against his own 


brings some 


country—his own provincial England of the “* Five Towns.” 
The Puritan basis—in spite of all admixture in America of 
German, Swedish, Irish, Portuguese, Italian, Hungarian, 
and Slavonic blood—is still the substantial basis in both 
countries, though more pronouncedly so in America even 
than in England. And Puritanism diluted, deprived of its 
fighting strength, materialism in business, 
commonplaceness in ordinary social life, and sentimentalism 
in the ideal life. ‘* The sentimental attitude towards women 
and children,” says Mr. Bliss Perry, a distinguished American 
critic, “is one of the most typical aspects of American 
idealism”; and he admits that Bret Harte, like Owen 
Wister to-day, “‘ was accurately faithful to the American 
feeling towards the ‘kid’ and the ‘woman.’” That, in 
effect, is precisely the same charge that Mr. Bernard Shaw 
brings against our supposed English ailment of “ stewing in 
family affection,” an affection that reveals itself abundantly 
in popular English literature (written mostly by Scotchmen, 
Welshmen, and Manxmen)—as in Hall Caine, Ian Maclaren, 
J. M. Barrie, and Allen Raine. It is a feeling which is only 
a little exaggerated in “ Rebecea of Sunnybrook Farm,” in 
“Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch,” or in a novel by John 
Fox, junior, which concludes very happily in the March 
number of Scribner’s. 


encourages 


But American literature to-day is not wholly occupied 
with sentimental ideals of love and family evolved from a 
certain amount of violent action and otherwise commonplace 
incidents. When the most placid of New York citizens 
declare in favour of an essentially American literature they 
are not thinking necessarily of Kate Douglas Wiggin or Ella 
Wheeler Wilcox, but something far nearer to the strenuous 
life, to the world of affairs, to “‘ reality,” as it is invariably 
called. ‘To some extent their needs were satisfied by the 
patriotic, historical of Winston Churchill, who, 
himself profoundly moved by the Spanish-American War, 
described the kaleidoscopic process of that America which 
changed from the country before the Civil War to a country 
inspired by the plutocratic ideal. To some extent the sheer 
vehemence dazzling rhetoric of Mary Johnston’s 
romances seemed to give the reality that was wanted. It 
was held that Robert Louis Stevenson almost became an 
American when he wrote the auction scene in “ The 
Wrecker.”” But more serious persons who demanded an 
American novel turned to Frank Norris. In “ high-brow ” 
Boston he was acclaimed as a “ modern Zola,” but in all 
the other cities of the States he was the American who had 
brought into literature the stir of the national life. The 


novels 


and 


reading public was profoundly moved by the disclosures of 
Mr. Upton Sinclair in “ The Jungle,” and for a year or more 
hundreds of thousands of good citizens forswore tinned 
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meat and imbibed a sensation with each sacrifice. A few 
discriminating persons find in the stories of O. Henry the 
essential American flavour. Henry was assuredly very 
characteristically American. His best stories are dramatic, 
powerful, and imaginative to a high degree. His worst are 
maudlin with washy and intolerable sentiment. He has 
to-day a stalwart champion in Mr. James B. Connolly, who 
distinguished himself in the Olympic games, and to-day 
writes realistic, and in some cases finely imagined, stories 
about Newfoundland fishermen and seamen in general. It 
is to Mr. Roosevelt’s eredit that he admires Mr. Connolly. 
As President he gave him the entrée to the White House and 
the run of the American fleet. Seldom is literature thus 
honoured in England. 

But it should be remembered that the public which reads 

the best contemporary literature is in every country a 
comparatively small public. America at present suffers 
from this disadvantage, that the people who are interested 
in ideas are scattered over an area continental in size, that 
they are all compelled to live, as it were, in the provinces, 
and that there is no intellectual metropolis with which they 
are in touch. The metropolitan culture of London does 
not provide, heaven knows, a very healthy or bracing 
intellectual atmosphere. But it does at least furnish in the 
industry of ideas what the City and the Stock Exchange 
furnishincommerce. Itisamart. Itisa place of exchange. 
It is the only place in England where minds of a certain 
stamp are certain to come in contact with other minds of 
the same stamp, and where also they are certain to find 
hostile and corrective influences. In America there is no 
such intellectual clearing-house. New York is too distant 
from the most active cities of America to influence such 
subordinate activities as those of literature and art. Even 
her newspapers have no considerable circulation outside the 
States of New Jersey and New York, and very few of the 
magazines attend to any sort of criticism except criticism 
of polities and industry. Washington is merely a rendezvous 
for professional politicians and diplomats. Boston, which 
has held her head high as the home of the arts and the 
centre of culture, is detested in other parts of America as a 
city un-American, un-progressive, stereotyped, academic, 
“unreal.” Boston is to the United States what residential 
Oxiord is to the British Empire. There are many centres 
in America, and no single metropolis. There is, therefore, 

no rendezvous for minorities, no channel through which 
‘choice ideas,” in Mr. George Bourne’s phrase, may flow. 

The people to whom an aspiring poet might hope to appeal 

are scattered about in a region covering thousands of miles. 

In England those appreciative readers may be no more 

numerous, but they live within a stone’s throw of London ; 

they are all within reach of the same advertising shects 

and the publisher’s traveller. A few days ago, at a social 

gathering consisting of English and American people, I met 

no less than three idealistic young Americans, with literary 

ambitions, who had come to London because they despaired 

of finding an audience in America. Two of them had at 

least found publishers in London—they could never have 

found publishers in America. 

This is most certainly one reason why the commonplace 
reigns in America—there is no intellectual metropolis, no 
means of finding such intelligent audiences as exist, and 
consequently no sufficient leaven of “* choice ideas.” Ameri- 
cans probably are not fundamentally more stupid in intel- 
lectual matters than other nations, not more douched 
flabby sentimentalism than the English or the Germans ; 
but they have not yet solved the problem of making their 
scattered States into a country, of finding channels through 
which to convey and promote their best opinion. 

R. A. Scorr-JAMEs. 
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MRS. WARD AND HER PUBLIC 


The Mating of Lydia. By Mrs. Humpnry Warp. Smith, 
Elder & Co. 6s. 


Time was when a new novel by Mrs. Humphry Ward was 
more of what we used to call a “ literary event ”’ than it is 
to-day ; then the preliminary announcement of its forth- 
coming set the reviewers sharpening their pens and created 
something of a flutter in cultivated circles which believed 
themselves to be, perhaps with some justice, intellectual as 
well as cultivated. The reviewers realised that they would 
be called upon to produce, on the day of publication, some- 
thing more and other than a review, a mere piece of literary 
and art criticism ; they realised that it would be theirs to 
engage in the opening skirmish of a controversy, of a con- 
troversy perhaps religious, perhaps political, perhaps moral, 
but ce rtainly a controversy ; and the cultivated circles knew 
that they would presently have not only something to read, 
which would take a longish time a-reading, but something to 
think about and something to talk over for quite a consider- 
able period as such periods go. It is true that the subject- 
matter of the intellectual pother which Mrs. Ward’s novels 
were expected to evoke was not likely to be exactly new. Her 
efforts were efforts rather to revivify than to engender. They 
were of the nature of reverberations. ‘ Poor dear Mary,” her 
distinguished kinsman, Matthew Arnold, is reported to have 
said, after reading Robert Elsmere, “* poor dear Mary, she has 
arrived just where we were forty years ago!” That was 
doubtless true enough; but then the “‘ we” of Matthew 
Arnold was an extremely small and an extremely esoteric 
‘*“ we.” It was confined almost to persons of Arnold’s intel- 
lectual calibre, or, at any rate, to persons of intellectual 
calibre not very dissimilar to his. But throughout the 
fifteen years which elapsed between the publication of Litera- 
ture and Dogma and that of Robert Elsmere a goodly portion 
of the educated public had been catching up, as it were. By 
the end of the eighties religious doubt might almost be s: aid 
to have been “ on the street,’’ as Mr. Whistler observed of 
Art; and in numerous West End and countless suburban 
drawing-rooms, while Literature flourished like the green bay 
tree, Dogma was regarded with a dubious and suspicious eve. 
So a public, sympathetic and more or less understanding, for 
Mrs. Ward’s literary achievements was ready-made. Robert 
Elsmere was read and criticised, if I remember rightly, on a 
post-card, by Mr. Gladstone in his library at Hawarden, and 
perused with interest by intelligent bagmen as they journeyed 
in second-class carriages to and fro among the cities of the 
industrial North. 

Other things, too, had been happening, and happening 
apace. The Higher Education of Women, begun on the new 
model somewhere about the end of the sixties, was developing 
rapidly and producing consequences. Every year Girton, 
Newnham, and Somerville had been sending forth an appreci- 
able number of girl graduates, mentally equipped to take at 
least a vivid interest in the political doings and social move- 
ments of the moment, and with enough of ordinary femininity 
to prompt them to an even more vivid interest in the 
politicians and the social reformers, especially in such as were 
bent upon arriving, but had not yet arrived. 

Many, perhaps most, of these young women had felt them- 
selves to have in themselves all the potentialities of an 
Egeria, of an Egeria of the modern type, of an incarnate 
Influence, that is, an Influence potent and good, though 
unobtrusive, and working hidden from the general public’s 
vulgar eye ; mostly a salon Influence, sometimes, just some- 
times, a boudoir Influence, but never, as yet, a platform, a 
press, or a prison Influence. In each of Mrs. Humphry 
Ward’s novels these young women could confidently count 
upon finding a presentment, a nobly conceived, a carefully 
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elaborated, and an admirably sustained, if a somewhat life- 
less presentment, of just such a modern Egeria as they 
believed themselves capable of becoming ; as many of them, 
in fact, had fully made up their minds to become. So they, 
too, helped to make a public; and, from the circulating 
librarians’ and the booksellers’ point of view, a public by no 
means negligible. Every publisher will tell you that a book 
left lying about in the drawing-rooms of cultivated persons, 
or which is freely recommended by one friend to the reading 
of another, obtains thereby a better, a more “ selling” 
advertisement than could be given it by the most eulogistic 
of reviews, or the most unblushing of newspaper notices. 
Such an advertisement in the eighties and nineties these 
young ladies gave to the novels of Mrs. Humphry Ward ; for 
they talked much, and they talked well, these young ladies. 
Their successors of to-day are not to be found amongst Mrs. 
Ward’s following ; they have—a cry of alas! is wrung from 
me as I write it—gone over, bag and baggage, to Mr. John 
Galsworthy and Mr. Bernard Shaw. 

In those days, in the days when Mrs. Humphry Ward held 
a commanding position in the ranks of or, rather, in front of 
the ranks of contemporary writers of fiction, when a new 
novel of hers was, as I began by saying, a “ literary event,” 
the dissatisfaction with things as they are and the desire for 
social reform and improvement of one kind and another were 
slightly vaguer, slightly more muzzy, if that be possible, than 
they are to-day. The persons who read the better sort of 
novels were still able to believe that that something which 
must be done some day, if things were to be put even 
approximately straight, need not necessarily be something 
disturbing, still less something revolutionary; and they 
hoped and looked for it to be done by the sort and class of 
personages they were accustomed to meet in Mrs. Ward’s 
novels. In them and their like they believed, and in them 
and their like they trusted. That trust and that belief time, 
and quite a short time, has rudely shaken, and that sort of 
person has begun to realise that the social and political 
diagnoses which Mrs. Ward’s most famous characters make, 
and the social and political remedies which through them and 
of herself she suggests, are a trifle wide of the mark; shall we 
say, a little futile ? 

I think that Mrs. Humphry Ward is herself not insensitive 
to the change that has come over the minds of her possible 
readers. This, her latest novel, The Mating of Lydia, is much 
more of a novel, much less of a tractate, than many of the 
others which from her pen have preceded it. The very title 
itself suggests that the reader will be invited to take an 
interest in a love affair rather than in a political career, or in 
a moral or social reformation ; and the title is not misleading. 
The-heroine is an Egeria of a sort, of a much less marked and 
severe sort, and, to me, of a much less irritating sort, than 
many of her predecessors of whom the memory still lingers. 
She was indubitably an Influence, but almost such an 
Influence, one may hope and believe, is every pretty and 
well-conducted young woman of her social class. The top of 
her ambition was well-nigh attained when she had two young 
men, one of them a lord, writing to her every day! She had 
no conscious designs of directing the future, public or 
domestic, of either ; the last thing she consciously desired was 
that either should fall in love with her; for to fall in love 
with Lydia were to refute with an all too practical refutation 
her cherished theory that persons of different sexes might 
cultivate the closest friendship, free of emotional develop- 
ments. 


‘** What, pray, in spite of Susy’s teasing (so ran her 
thoughts) had love to say toit ? Passion was ruled out— 
she held the senses in leash, submissive. Harry Tatham, 


indeed, was writing to her every day ; and she to him, less 
Faversham, too, was writing to her, coming to 


often. 
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consult her; and all that a woman’s sympathy, all that 
mind and spirit could do to help him in his heavy and 
solitary task, she would do. Towards Tatham she felt 
with a tender sisterliness ; anxious often ; yet confident in 
herself, and in the issue. In Faversham’s case it was 
rather a keen, a romantic curiosity, to see how a man 
would quit himself in a great ordeal suddenly thrust upon 
him ; and a girlish pride that he should turn to her for 
help.” 

Lydia is a young woman whom the least intellectual of us 
might be glad to meet at a tennis party; meet with a pleasant 
assurance that she would not make us feel too painfully 
conscious of our mental or moral inferiority. Not so were 
the Marcellas of past time. 

The characters are sct against the background of the Land 
System ; a fact, however, which is not so alarming or por- 
tentous as it sounds, for the characters fully engage all our 
attention, and the background is not protrusive. Certain 
unfortunate villagers perish miserably of diphtheria, but we 
are only told of their calamity: we are not called upon to 
witness it. It happened because there was a bad landlord, 
who was also a bad man and a moral maniac to boot. But 
the inheritor of his estates was not also the inheritor of his 
malign proclivities. On the contrary, besides being bene- 
ficently endowed by nature, he had come under the Influence. 

Mrs. Ward’s final admonition to the gentlemen of England 
is delivered from the lips of a Fellow of All Souls : 

‘“* Grow a few ideas in your landlord garden! Turn the 
ground of it—enrich it—change it—try experiments! 
How long will this England leave the land to you land- 
owners, unless you bring some mind to it—aye, and the 
best of your souls !—you, the nation’s servants! Here is 
a great tract left desolate by one man’s wickedness. 
Restore the waste places—build—people—teach!.. . 
Now is your moment. Rural England turns to you, its 
natural leaders, to shape it afresh. Shirk—refuse—at 
your peril!” 











It is a brief message, and perhaps not quite to the point 
just now ; but then Cyril Boden was a Fellow of All Souls. 
Husperr Bianp. 


THE MUTTON-FIST IN 
JOURNALISM 


The Life and Letters of William Cobbett in England and 
America. Based upon hitherto unpublished Family 
Papers. By Lewis Me.viLue. Illustrated. Two vols. 
John Lane. 32s. net. 


Most of the things that were worth saying about Cobbett— 
most, at any rate, of the creditable things—Cobbett took 
good care to say himself. The rest was said by Hazlitt in 
a character-study which is included both in “ The Spirit 
of the Age” and in “ Table-talk.”” Mr. Lewis Melville 
succeeds in getting less of Cobbett into two volumes than 
Hazlitt got into a dozen pages. He professes to have 
based a life of Cobbett on hitherto unpublished family 
papers; what he has really done is to base—or rather to 
dump—the hitherto unpublished family papers on a life of 
Cobbett. In the result his book is top-heavy. It is simply 
a load of materials for the life of Cobbett heaped up 
without any sense of proportion. In other words, it is only 
as a new “source-book” that it can justify itself. As a 
biography it suffers from the fact that so many scores of 
letters are given, not because of some splendid relevancy, but 
merely because they happen never to have been published 
before. By far the best parts of it are the quotations from 
Cobbett’s books, for Cobbett is one of those hippy writers 
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who draw upon their own lives for illustration and anecdote, 
as some of the old Puritan writers used to draw upon Holy 
Scripture. His writings belong at their best to confessional 
literature. They portray for us, with the simple sincerity of 
a bully, a fine, absurd, arrogant, heroic personality. So long, 
indeed, as Mr. Melville is satisfied with collecting the great 
confessional passages from his author and stringing them 
together in logical order, his book promises to be by far the 
most exciting and delightful he has written. In these we 
have Cobbett at his most intimate. For it may be said 
of Cobbett that he only achieved perfect intimacy when he 
was taking the entire world into his confidence. 

It is perhaps unfair to speak, as has been done, of 
Cobbett as a bully. If he had something of the bully’s 
violence, he had little of the bully’s traditional cowardice. 
Hazlitt said of him that “ one has no notion of him as making 
use of a fine pen, but a great mutton-fist..””. And on the 
whole we shall gain the truest idea of him if we think of him 
as the supreme example of the mutton-fist in journalism. 
It is a kind of genius which is necessary at all periods in 
history. It seems to be quite indispensable for the purpose 
of exposing abuses, and it was mainly for the purpose of 
exposing abuses that Cobbett lived. No sooner had he left 
the army than he wished to denounce the officers of his regi- 
ment for peculation. No sooner did he become acquainted 
with the backstairs world of politics than he swung his huge 
fist against the whole system of jobs and pensions. No 
sooner did he feel thoroughly at home as a self-made country 
genticman than he began to attack the tithes of the parsons. 
The corruption of public men came to be a quasi-religious 
creed with him. He anticipated Mr. Belloc in his hatred 
of the Front Benches in Parliament. He was never content 
except when he was at war cither with the Ministry or the 
multitude. Sometimes, as when he refused to put candles 
in his windows during the rejoicings over the Peace of Amiens, 
he defied both, to the peril of his windows, to say nothing 
of his life. Hazlitt said of him that “if anyone turns upon 
him ... he immediately turns tail.” But this was not 
true. When, a young man and a Jingo, he was sctting 
up in business as a bookseller in Philadelphia, he began by 
putting royal portraits in his windows as a challenge to 
the anti-English and Republican populace. Cobbett was 
born indignant, and the longer he lived the surer instinct 
he had in choosing out fit objects for his indignation. His 
“Rural Rides” gives us, in some of its chapters, a great 
portrait of an indignant man galloping through England in 
the reign of George IV. and thundering out his seditious 
creed : “* No society ought to exist where the labourers live 

1 a hog-like sort of way.”” When we have said the worst 
we can about Cobbett as an egoist, a humbug, and a conten- 
tious man, it is only fair to remember that he, more than any 
other man of his time, hammered that simple truth into the 
heart of England—tried even to hammer it into the head of 
England—a process which is still going on with somewhat 
more hopeful results a century later. 

His egoism was, of course, colossal. It was almost on the 
Victor Hugo scale. In that masterpiece of ingenuous self- 
portraiture, “*“ Advice to Young Men,” he can never think of 
any perfect model of conduct to set before his readers, 
except William Cobbett. Who is the perfect husband ? 
William Cobbett. Who is the perfect father? William 
Cobbett. Who is the perfect example of industry and 
sobriety ? William Cobbett. And in the prospectus of the 
Cobbett Library, which he issued in 1830, we find him 
frankly announcing his opinion that William Cobbett is also 
the pe rfect author. 


“When I am asked [he observes] what books a young 
man or young woman ought to read, I always answer, let 
him or her read all the books that I have written. This does, 
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MARTIN SECKER’S 


NOVELS 


Gilbert Cannan’s New Novel 


ROUNDTHE 
CORNER 


Third large Impression now ready 


‘*A novel that must be read. We have so 
much second-rate fiction that we cannot 
afford to neglect a book that claims with 
every literary credential of justitication to 
be admitted to the little class of the first rate”’ 
(The Morning Post). ‘‘ He has created in this 
book not merely a few characters, but a large 
society of men and women, all strikingly 
individual and alive” (Pall Mall). 6s 








Hugh Walpole’s New Novel 


FORTITUDE 


*** Fortitude’.must be classed with the 
great novels ’”’ (Westminster Gazette). ‘Mr. 
Hugh Walpole has written a very fine 
novel” (The Times). ‘‘ ‘Fortitude’ places 
him in the front rank of novelists” (The 
Globe). ‘‘ He has the real stuff of the novelist 
within him,” says Mr. W. L. Courtney in the 
course of a column and a half review in The 
Telegraph, and Punch declares ‘‘the book 





remains, however regarded, a notable 
achievement.” 6s. 








Oliver Onions’ New Novel 


THE DEBIT 
ACCOUNT 


*‘A remarkable achievement. . . described 
with that intensity of vision and clarity of 
style that distinguished ‘In Accordance with 
the Evidence.’ Mr. Onions takes his place 
with this new novel among the powerful 
teachers of the great primal truths of human 
nature and morality” (The Morning Post). 
‘Certainly a book forall who admire quality 
in fiction ’”’ (Punch). 6s. 





Compton Mackenzie’s Famous Novel 


CARNIVAL 


A new and cheaper edition of one of the most successful 
novels of recent years. Cover design by Norman 
Wilkinson. Ask for it at any bookstall. One Shilling 
net. Postage 3d. 


THIRTY-FIFTH THOUSAND 


MARTIN SECKER 


NUMBER FIVE JOHN STREET 
ADELPHI LONDON 








it will doubtless be said, smell of the shop. No matter... . 
Experience has taught me that it is my duty to give this 
recommendation.” 


In all this you have the boastfulness of the self-made man— 
the man who had achieved everything through his iron will. 
It is a boastfulness which had, at least, long years of ascetic 
merit behind it. While a private soldier he had lived for 
eight years in such perfect obedience to superiors whom he 
despised that he had never once earned so much as a repri- 
mand, and was even entrusted by his officers with the work 
of drawing up their report to the King. “ In my regiment,” 
he says, “‘ I was everything ; the whole corps was under my 
control.’”’” And, while he was mastering his regiment, he was 
also mastering that far more tremendous affair, English 
grammar, with the same quiet singleness of purpose. The 
picture of this unique private soldier is unforgettable : 

‘“‘I wrote the whole grammar out two or three times; I 
got it by heart; I repeated it every morning and every 
evening, and when on guard I imposed on myself the task 
of saying it all over once every time I was posted sentinel.” 


In everything he did there was a wild and magnificent 
thoroughness. He was as wild and magnificent in his 
kindliness as in his bouts with grammar, or statesmen, or 
vaccinators. When he is advising young men, for instance, 
upon their conduct as husbands, he recalls a superb exploit 
from his own “ young marriage days ”’ in the neighbourhood 
of Philadelphia. It was in the middle of a burning July, 
when the city was full of dogs that kept up “a horrible 
barking and fighting and howling ”’ all through the night. 
Cobbett’s wife had just given birth to a child, and, as she 
had had no sleep for forty-eight hours, he was afraid of fatal 
consequences if anything were to keep her any longer awake. 

“TI was, about nine in the evening, sitting by the bed. 

‘I do think,’ said she, ‘ that I could go to sleep now, if 

it were not for the dogs.’ Downstairs I went, and out I 

sallied in my shirt and trousers, and without shoes and 

stockings ; and going to a heap of stones lying beside the 
road, set to work upon the dogs, going backward and 
forward, and keeping them at two or three hundred yards’ 
distance from the house. I walked thus the whole night, 
barefooted, lest the noise of my shoes might possibly 
reach her ears; and I remember that the bricks of the 
causeway were, even at night, so hot as to be disagreeable 
to my feet. My exertions produced the desired effect ; 

a sleep of several hours was the consequence ; and, at 

eight o’clock in the morning, off went I to a day’s business, 

which was to end at six in the evening.” 

Who can read a passage like this without feeling that 
Cobbett has a place among the vital autobiographers ? 
When he is writing about himself—and almost only then— 
he becomes a creative artist. 

One point in his politics has an exceptional extra-artistic 
interest just now, however. He was the first prophet of the 
medizvalist Radicalism which Mr. Belloc and Mr. Chesterton 
preach so boisterously to-day. He did not praise wine. He 
was something of a Puritan in regard to eating and drinking, 
as in regard to the theatre. But he believed firmly that 
** England was at her zenith about the reign of Edward 
the Third,”’ and never wearied of proclaiming that there were 
centuries when “ there were no poor wretches in England 
called paupers ; when every labouring man was clothed in 
good woollen cloth ; and when all had a plenty of meat and 
bread and beer.’’ Thus, in his social ideals and his reading 
of history, as well as in his attitude to Front-Bench politics, 
Mr. Belloc, the French soldier, may be regarded as a 
modern and Dionysiac reincarnation of the English soldier, 
William Cobbett. 


Rospert Lynp. 
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THE SOUL OF JAPAN 


The Fighting Spirit of Japan. By E. J. Harrison. T. Fisher 
Unwin, London, 1918. 12s. 6d. 

General Nogi: His Personality and His Death. By Kinya 
Tamaru. Tokyo, 1912. 

Human Bullets. By Tapayosui Sakurai. Teibi Publish- 
ing Co., Tokyo, 1911. 


I have read many books by Europeans and Americans 
on Japan, both before and after visiting that beautiful 
country and its mysterious people, but, except the classic 
work of Chamberlain on “ Things Japanese ” and Lafcadio 
Hearn’s charming essays, I know of no book which is so 
enlightening as Mr. Harrison’s “ The Fighting Spirit of 
Japan.” The first few chapters hardly warrant the romantic 
title, and the contents of the book would have been more 
accurately described as “‘ My Personal Experiences of the 
Gymnastic Schools of Japan, with Excursions into the 
Occult, and some cynical reflections on Japanese Women.” 
The English boy or college athlete will be interested and 
amused by the author’s lively description of the school 
drill and the later physical culture enforced by law or by 
custom on the whole male population. He will be some- 
what startled by the account of the “ strangulation extra- 
ordinary ”’ which precedes the initiation of the youth into 
the next grade to that of the mere learner. 


“The loop having been thus adjusted, the first man 
seized the two free ends, turned his back upon the other 
man, and, passing the two ends of the sash over his own 
shoulders, raised the second man from the floor by 
bending forward at the necessary angle, in such a manner 
that virtually the entire weight of the second man hung 
from his neck and exerted corresponding pressure upon 
the impromptu noose by which he was being carried 
pickaback. The object of the second man was, of course, 
to resist gradual strangulation by hardening the muscles 
of his throat. . . 

“The old familiar symptoms were soon declaring 
themselves. My temples were throbbing, my ears 
singing, and things began to dance before my eyes. I 
saw that I had gone one better than the previous winner, 
and I was just thinking to myself, ‘ Now, now I'll clap 
my hands!’ and my arms were raised in the very act 
when I knew no more. As the Japanese vernacular has 
it, I fell (ochita) ” (pp. 84-5). 


These physical exercises are, however, a well-known 
Japanese feature. What warrants Mr. Harrison’s title is 
his somewhat haiting and cold description of the curiously 
close relation in Japanese race culture between hard physical 
training and mystical mental control, verging on the occult. 
The sustained “ abdominal power” and deep breathing— 
practices associated in Japan, as in other Eastern countries, 
with a particular type of spiritual meditation—may raise 
a smile of contempt in the Western physiologist. But 
Europe has learnt to be wary of contempt for “ things 
Japanese”; and perhaps there are some who will be 
interested in the “ art of kiai,” and will wonder what is its 
inward meaning. ‘“ Psychologically,” we are told, “ it 
is the art of concentrating the whole of one’s mental 
energy upon a single object, with the determination to 
achieve or subdue that object. Physically, it is the art of 
deep and prolonged breathing.” 

This peculiar regimen of body and mind is carried to 
extreme lengths in the “theory and practice of Zen,” a 
doctrine connected with the most metaphysical and intel- 
lectual sect of the Japanese Buddhists. “It describes a 
state of mind free from all worldly passions and concentrated 
on the examination of one’s inward self; thus, Zen has for 
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its prime object the cultivation of the ability to bring 
mental perturbation under immediate control.” We are 
all familiar with this state of mind in the Saddhus or “ holy 
men” of India and the East generally. What is peculiar 
to Japan is that it is the state of mind which is considered 
right for the common soldier and the ordinary citizen. It 
is this mental discipline which enables the Japanese officers 
and soldiers to preserve absolute calin in face of certain 
death, and to hurl themselves as “ human bullets ”’ against 
impregnable fortresses—impregnable, that is, to the man 
of common thoughts and feelings. To quote Mr. Harrison, 
‘** The Japanese mind has succeeded in spiritualising military 
arts to an extent undreamt of in Europe and America.” 

.. From this prosaic account by a British journalist of the 
practice and precept of a mysticism which he frankly 
admits that he does not understand, we pass naturally to 
the remarkable little idyll on “‘ General Nogi : His Personality 
and His Death,” by Kinya Tamaru. In General Nogi we 
see this strange combination of perfect physical training 
with mental control, of saintly love with a ruthless expen- 
diture of life, combinations which constitute the ideal of 
the Japanese soldier. An ordinary British officer would 
deem the General mad who sat through a hot day in his 
heavy uniform merely because the trumpeter of his army 
could not wear comfortable native clothes; who refused 
a blanket in the bitter cold of a Manchurian winter merely 
because all his soldiers could not be so provided ; and who, 
when once in town quarters, sent the dainty dishes especially 
prepared for him to the infirmary because he refused to 
sat anything that was not equally served out to the lowest 
coolie accompanying the regiment. And yet, in spite of 
all this fastidious sentiment, General Nogi hurled his soldiers 
in tens of thousands at the Death Incarnate of Port Arthur. 
To send his two only sons to certain death, and yet hate 
life because he survived them, will seem to some people 
lacking in common sense. In his will he left his body 
“for dissection and medical study,” whilst insisting that 
the gold watch given to him by the Emperor should not 
be. worn by the receiver “ unless he was in military uniform ” ! 
And the case of the Countess Nogi is equally remarkable. 
A few minutes before she watched her husband commit 
suicide she remarked to her great-niece, whom she met on 
the stairs, “I have been wishing to come to your house, 
but have been always too busy; do not mind that, my 
little girl ’—wishing evidently to prevent any feeling of 
soreness when she was gone. Then she calmly sat by 
whilst her husband committed suicide, allowing him to believe 
that she would survive him. As soon as he was dead she 
fell forward on the sharp dagger, and sought union with 
his spirit. 

Those who wish to study the inmost soul of the “ warrior 
of Japan” should read that wonderful description of the 
Japanese-Russian War, “Human Bullets: a Soldier’s 
Story of Port Arthur,” by Tadayoshi Sakurai, published in 
Tokyo a year or two ago. No reviewer can adequately describe 
this wonderful little book, rendered in quaintly pathetic 
English. Worship, reverence and love seem strange martial 
virtues, but here they are, resulting in amazing energy, 
individual initiative and complete indifference to death. 

Walking through the interior of Japan, and wandering 
in its villages, one is perplexed by the paradox of the 
Japanese race. A crowd of Japanese school children will 
show many examples, judged by the negroid and almost 
ape-like physiognomy of many among them, of a low and 
mongrel ancestry. Before the girls dress their hair and 
clothe their limbs in charming ways, before the boys have 
been subjected to the physical and mental drill about 
which Mr. Harrison writes, they look a lower race than the 
Hindoos or the Chinese—that is to say, if one may judge a 


race by the ordinary standards of feature and form. Nor 
do I think the Japanese adult has usually as subtle a mind 
as the Hindoo, or as able an intellect as the Chinese. What 
seems to distinguish him from all other Easterns, and even 
from Western races, is this capacity for training and for 
being trained, and the strange mysticism which brings the 
facts of daily life into close relation with the unseen. For 
a few years, whilst the Japanese were asserting their place 
in the Comity of Nations, it seemed as if they might be 
tempted to throw on one side their mysticism, and either 
accept a time-serving Christianity or become purely 
secularist. One still finds this attitude among the older 
generation of State officials. But now there seems (as 
Mr. Harrison reports with journalistic indifference) a steady 
reaction in favour of a sustained mystical discipline, 
intimately associated with Buddhist philosophy. High 
up in the mountains, surrounded by great forests, we went 
on pilgrimage to the greatest of the Buddhist monasteries 
of Japan. Within ancient temples, some of them dating 
back a thousand years, in empty, matted chambers, protected 
on three sides by exquisite medieval carved and painted 
screens, and opening out into delicious Japanese gardens, 
backgrounded by forest trees, we found the business or 
professional man, the youthful student or the young State 
official, meditating on the mysteries of the “ Higher 
Buddhism ”—one and the same Truth (we were told 
with gentle courtesy) as the “ Higher Christianity ” ! 
Buddhist matins, with incense, chant and gong, before 
sunrise in the long, low hall of tablets of the departed 
spirits ; converse with holy priests, and silent walks under 
the giant cryptomeria; meditations before the tombs of 
emperors, saints, warriors and feudal lords, with rice, roots 
and fragrant tea as the only fare, linger in the memory as 
a vision of the New Japan refinding its soul! 
Beatrice WEBB. 
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By F. M. Mayor. 
Sidgwick & Jackson. 


With a Preface 
3s. 6d. net. 


The Third Miss Symons. 
by J. MASEFIELD. 


In a volume only about one-third as large as the ordinary 
novel Miss Mayor has told, and told without leaving the 
reader conscious of gaping lacunz, the story of sixty years 
of a woman’s life. We follow Henrietta Symons’ career 
from the cradle to the grave—as schoolgirl, as housekeeper 
to her father, and as crotchety maiden lady travelling on the 
Continent and district visiting at home. There is no sensa- 
tional or startling episode in the book ; the style is very terse 
and restrained, though not bald, yet the reader’s attention 
is always held by the “ Third Miss Symons’ ”’ most trivial 
disappointment, sorrow or joy, and delicately but surely the 
complete portrait of a very common type of human being is 
painted. We do not quite agree with Mr. Masefield that 
Miss Mayor’s method is not commonly chosen by women 
writers. She is in the tradition, though her performance is 
not yet on the level, of Jane Austen and Mrs. Gaskell. But 
she uses English with a wise economy employed by few 
writers to-day ; she moves the reader strongly again and 
again without ever resorting to hysterical methods ; and she 
manages, above all, to interest one profoundly in the destinies 
of a wasted, unloved woman, whom in life nine-tenths of us 
would have passed by as boring or positively irritating. 
She enables us (unusual thing) to look at Henrietta from the 
outside and the inside at one and the same time—not in the 
Futurist way. The Chinese have it that the test of a good 
poem is that it makes the thought continue after the words 
have ended. If this be also the test of a novel, Miss Mayor 
has satisfied it. 
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MID all the whirl of present-day creeds and move- 
ments, -isms and -ologies, the most pressing problem 
that confronts the expounder of a doctrine, religious, 
‘political, philanthropic or social, is to secure the 
attention of that section of the public which it is his 
object to convert. 


He is, in fact, in much the same position as the business man 
who wishes to voice his claims to the buyer’s consideration and 
to make the merits of his particular wares heard, in spite of the 
babel of conflicting cries. 


In the beginning the method of personal appeal is obviously 
the best to employ, but the propagandist who would reach a wide 
circle outgrows Hyde Park and the upturned tub as quickly as 
the go-ahead merchant his single shop-window in the High 
Street. 


Now the merchant, to meet his need of reaching a public 
co-extensive in many cases with the inhabited world, has devised 
ways and means, which are broadly grouped together under the 
name of Advertising: but the promoter of a doctrine or a move- 
ment, misled perhaps by the blatancy and vulgarity of some 
so.called examples of the craft which he has seen, is unduly 
apprehensive of using what might and should be the most 
powerful weapon in his whole armoury. 


Blatancy and vulgarity may appeal to some minds, but they 
are no more inseparable from advertising than loud checks from 
a tweed suit. Advertising may be as dignified as qa Blue-book 
and yet be arresting, interesting and persuasive, and many of 
the brightest intellects of the day are devoting their energies to 
giving it more and more of this character. 


Another curious misconception that is prevalent among many 
who have not actually made use of it is that Advertising is 
necessarily waste expenditure, Naturally it is as easy to waste 
money in advertising as in any other way of spending money, 
if the spending is done haphazard, without plan and without 
the advice and assistance of those who know. But Advertising 
is no more waste fer se than the rent of an office or the payment 
of a secretary's salary. 


But it is one thing to establish Advertising as a respectable 
and necessary part of the machinery of propaganda: the setting 
of the details is a far more complicatei business, and it is 
because so many advertisers have endeavoured to necotiate its 


Propaganda 
eee 
And how tomake it Effective 





In any case it will be worth while to discuss with us the help that we 
can give in promoting the propaganda in which you are interested, 





intricacies for themselves, without skilled advice, that Advertising 
has quite unjustly acquired the reputation of being wasteful. 


Take the question of advertising in the Press alone—and this 
is only one of the many forms of publicity. There is, first of 
all, the selection of those periodicals (out of the thousands 
which are published) best suited to reach the particular class of 
people aimed at, and that at the lowest cost for the number 
reached. This implies a wide knowledge of papers, their 
circulation, class of reader, cost of space, etc. 


The size of the advertisements is another important con- 
sideration, having in view the obtaining of the largest amount 
of effective publicity possible for a given sum of money, Then 
again the wording of the advertisements and the style in which 
they are to be displayed must come in for careful consideration, 
and on these points too it is easy for the beginner to make 
mistakes, 


As in the production of Press advertisements, so in the matter 
of printing, of posters, even of the designing of suitable 
stationery, the advice of experts is of inesiimable value, and it 
is because we can yive such advice—because we are constantly 
giving it to keen business firms who require to see a return for 
every penny expended on advertising—that we ask you to con- 
sider our claims to assist you. 


We have a completely-equipped Advertising Agency, with a 
considerable body of information relating to the circulation, cost 
and pulling power of the various organs of the Press. 


We have a trained and educated Literary Staff, skilled at 
putting every form of appeal in the most convincing and per- 
suasive way. 


We have a Studio of artists and designers, who have made a 
name for themselves in the designing, decoration and display of 
all kinds of advertising matter. 


We have a Printing Works, completely equipped with the 
newest and best machines, and capable of handling any kind of 
printing on any scale; and we have behind the machines a 
picked staff of skilled craftsmen to work them. 


We have a Posting Department able to undertake every detail 
of a poster campaign, from the designing and production of the 
poster to its display and supervision on the hoardings. 


W.H.SMITH & SON 
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London.E.C. 
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